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The most important distinction was that between the grammar-
school and other types. The actual term "grammar-school" was
not in common use much before the 14th century. Its first appear-
ance in English seems to have been in 1387 when John of Trevisa
used the phrase "gramer scole" in his translation of Ralph Higden's
Polychronicon. There is, however, no doubt that the cathedral
establishments of the early period included a school which was to
all intents and purposes a grammar-school.
Other schools were attached to monasteries and at first pre-
pared novices who wished to become monks, but after a time they
admitted lay youths as well. Leach1 contends that the number of
schools of monastic origin has been greatly exaggerated. He points
out that the word minster can only be translated into Latin by the
word monastery, which in the early English period meant any large
church, just as monasteriolum, or little minster, referred to any
small church, even an ordinary parish church. In later times, the
word minster was applied exclusively to cathedrals or collegiate
churches of secular clergy, like York, Ripon, Beverley, and South-
well Minsters in the north, Lincoln and Lichfield in eastern England
or the midlands, and Wimborne Minster in the south.
Indeed, it should not be assumed that because a school was
attached to a monastery or placed under the care of the Abbot, it
was a monastic school. Thus St. Alban's School, usually attributed
to Abbot Ulsinus, 948, was certainly in existence in 1097. In the
abbacy of Richard Daubney (1097-1119), the secular Geoffrey de
Gorham was sent from the Continent to become the master of the
school at St. Albans. Later, the mastership was held by Alexander
Nequam, the author of many punning verses, also a secular. He
was master from 1185 to 1195, when he was appointed Bishop of
Cirencester. This is an example of a grammar-school under the
jurisdiction of an abbey, staffed by seculars, and differing in no
respects from other grammar-schools of the time except that it
received distinction from the fact that it educated Nicholas Break-
spear, afterwards Adrian IV, the only Englishman ever to occupy
the Papal Chair. It is a matter of dispute to what extent the
internal schools of the monasteries were open to pupils from out-
side. The practice seems to have varied from age to age, but at
no time were the pupils very numerous.
Whatever its origin, the grammar-school provided what may be
called the secondary education of the Middle Ages. Another type
1 A. F. Leach.   The Schools of Medieval England, p. 57, Mcthnen, 1915.